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Peers and people to their just, ancient and fundamen-
tal rights". The wheel had indeed come full circle
and the English experiment in republicanism was at
an end.

In its course, however, it had presented resem-
blances to, and differences from, the provisions of the
American Constitution that are worth noting, al-
though the resemblances so quickly weakened and the
differences increased. The English Constitution pro-
fessed to have settled without difficulty the question
that gave so much trouble to the members of the
Philadelphia Convention, whether power should be
vested in an individual or in a governing body. The
supreme legislative authority "of the Common-
wealth", declared the Instrument of Government in
its first clause, "shall be and reside in one person and
the people assembled in Parliament", and the Parlia-
mentary Bill echoed this language. It implied that the
Lord Protector had a right both to initiate and to veto
legislation. The American Constitution limits the
right of initiation. A President cannot introduce a
Bill into Congress though he can send a message advis-
ing its introduction, and in practice Bills often are in-
troduced, though they seldom are passed in the form
desired, by the administrative department concerned.
On the other hand, the President has a more effective
right of veto than that conceded to the Lord Protec-
tor by the Instrument of Government. Congress
requires a two-thirds vote to pass a Bill over the veto,
but the Instrument of Government laid it down that
in case the Lord Protector "shall not give his consent"